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Pale-faced  People  and  Their  Red  Brethren 


It  was  inevitable.  The  civil  rights  revolution  led  to  a  spate  of 
works  on  Lincoln  and  the  Negro.  When  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment spilled  over  into  crusades  for  other  kinds  of  people,  Lin- 
coln scholarship  could  not  be  far  behind.  The  American 
Indian  movement  now  has  its  angry  equivalent  of  Lerone  F. 
Bennett's  "Was  Abe  Lin- 
coln    a     White     Suprem- 
acist?"     (Ebony,      XXIII 
[Feb.,     1968]).    David    A. 
Nichols's  Lincoln  and  the 
Indians:  Civil  War  Policy 
and    Politics    (Columbia: 
University     of     Missouri 
Press,  1978)  is  less  journal- 
istic and  more  scholarly 
than  Bennett's  uncompro- 
mising attack  on  Lincoln, 
but,      fundamentally,      it 
makes  the  same  unreason- 
able      demand      that 
Abraham  Lincoln  live  up 
to  this  century's  definition 
of  humanitarianism. 

The  chapter  titles  con- 
stitute the  headings  of  an 
indictment:  "The  Indian 
System:  'A  Sink  of 
Iniquity,'"  "Lincoln  and 
the  Southern  Tribes:  'Our 
Great  Father  at  Washing- 
ton Has  Turned  Against 
Us,'"  "Indian  Affairs  in 
Minnesota:  'A  System  of 
Wholesale  Robberies,'" 
"Lincoln  and  Removal:  'A 
Disagreeable  Subject,'" 
"The  President  and  the  Re- 
formers: 'This  Indian  Sys- 
tem Shall  Be  Reformed,'" 
"The  Failure  of  Reform: 
'The  Do  Nothing  Policy 
Here  Is  Complete,'"  "Con- 
centration and  Milita- 
rism," and  "Lincolnian 
Attitudes  Toward  Indi- 
ans: 'A  Dying  Race  .  .  . 
Giving  Place  to  Another 
Race  with  a  Higher  Civili- 
zation.'" The  tone  of  the 
book  is  indignant,  and  the 
message,  as  with  almost 
all  modem  books  on  In- 
dian policy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  depress- 
ing. 

What    Nichols     proves 
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FIGURE  1.  Creek  Chief  Opothleyaholo  in  a  youthful  portrait 
painted  long  before  he  led  loyal  Indians  to  Kansas  in  the  Civil 
War. 


and  what  he  laments  are  two  different  things.  The  record  of 
the  United  States  government  in  Indian  policy  during  the 
Civil  War  was  deplorable  as  usual.  Lincoln's  culpability  for 
this  record,  however,  is  not  so  clearly  delineated. 
No  book  in  the  field  yields  so  clear  a  view  of  the  develop- 
ments in  Indian  affairs 
during  the  Civil  War. 
There  were  really  several 
different  Indian  prob- 
lems, each  of  which  ran  its 
course  to  a  different  un- 
happy ending.  The 
Southern  tribes  (or  Five 
Civilized  Tribes),  resident 
by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
in  Indian  Territory  (pres- 
ent-day Oklahoma),  were 
peculiar  in  that  they  held 
Negro  slaves  and  were 
close  to  the  Confederacy 
geographically.  Despite 
treaty  obligations  to  pro- 
tect the  tribes  on  their 
reservations,  the  United 
States  abandoned  the 
tribes,  who  made  alliances 
of  convenience  with  the 
Confederate  States  of 
America.  Loyal  Indians 
led  by  Creek  Chief 
Opothleyaholo  fled  to  Kan- 
sas, where  they  lived  the 
miserable  life  customary 
for  all  war  refugees. 

Late  in  1861,  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  re- 
take the  reservations,  and 
by  January  of  1862,  it  was 
decided  to  use  Indians  as 
soldiers  in  the  campaign. 
Nichols  notes  that  this 
decision  did  not  have  the 
far-reaching  effect  of  lead- 
ing to  citizenship  for  In- 
dians that  the  decision  to 
use  Negroes  as  soldiers 
would  have.  He  does  not 
give  a  full  analysis  of  the 
reasons  for  the  difference 
in  result,  but  speculation 
on  the  subject  is  il- 
luminating. In  the  first 
place,  Indians  were  not  %'i- 
tally  and  logically  linked 
to  the  Civil  War,  as 
Negroes  were.  The  Indians 
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played  the  same  role  that  they  had  played  in  earlier  power 
struggles  on  the  North  American  Continent;  they  were  pawns 
used  by  the  greater  powers.  From  the  Indians'  perspective, 
they  played  their  accustomed  roles  in  dangerous  diplomacy, 
trying  to  pick  the  side  that  would  win  or  to  maintain  neu- 
trality. In  the  second  place,  Indians,  as  always,  were  divided 
and  hence  could  be  used  to  fight  each  other.  "These  Indians," 
General  Halleck  ordered  on  April  5,  1862,  "can  be  used  only 
against  Indians  or  in  defense  of  their  own  territory  and 
homes."  Using  Indians  for  war  was  akin  to  fighting  fire  with 
fire.  When  Indians  entered  the  fray,  the  conflict  was  no  longer 
civilized  warfare.  The  fact  that  they  could  fight  each  other  in- 
stead of  white  men  kept  their  warfare  on  the  plane  of  savagery 
and  did  not  lead  to  the  privileges  accorded  white  soldiers  and 
veterans.  Third,  there  were  not  enough  of  them  to  worry 
about,  and  it  was  widely  assumed  that  their  numbers  were 
diminishing  towards  extinction.  There  was  little  need  to  be 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  Indian  in  American  society; 
he  had  no  future. 

The  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  in  which  a  number  of 
Indians  fought  for  the  Confederacy,  was  a  defeat  for  the  Con- 
federacy which  caused  an  abandonment  of  Indian  territory. 
The  loyal  refugee  problem  was  not  solved,  however,  since  the 
government  had  to  pay  to  send  them  back  and  pay  to  protect 
them  ohce  they  were  there.  In  1864,  the  government  removed 
the  refugees  from  Kansas,  too  late  for  planting  season. 

A  separate  Indian  problem  was  the  Sioux  uprising  in 
Minnesota  in  1862.  Nichols  devotes  about  one  third  of  his 
book  to  this  famous  episode  in  Lincoln's  Indian  relations.  The 
virtue  of  his  account  lies  not  only  in  its  thorough  grounding  in 
manuscript  sources  but  also  in  its  treatment  of  the  Sioux  up- 
rising, not  as  an  individual  and  spectacular  event,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  Lincoln  administration's  continuing  development. 
Nichols's  account  is  particularly  useful  in  showing  the  reso- 
lution of  Indian  problem  after  the  famous  hangings  in  Man- 
kato,  Minnesota,  the  day  after  Christmas,  1862  (see  Lincoln 
Lore  Numbers  1627  and  1628).  The  war  interested  Lincoln  for 
the  first  time  seriously  in  Indian  reform,  but  the  resolution  of 
the  Minnesota  problem  involved  no  reforms.  Minnesota  offi- 
cials and  the  national  government  assuaged  local  resent- 
ments over  Lincoln's  pardoning  265  Sioux  prisoners  by 
removing  the  tribe  from  the  state  and  keeping  the  pardoned 
Indians  in  confinement.  The  government  also  removed  the 
Winnebagos,  who  had  not  participated  in  the  uprising,  but  let 
the  Chippewas  stay,  probably  because  they  were  of  special  in- 
terest to  Indian  reformer  Henry  B.  Whipple,  who  had  in- 
fluence with  the  Lincoln  administration. 

By  1864,  Lincoln  had  lost  interest  in  Indian  reform.  The  war 
and  reelection  preoccupied  him.  Indian  Commissioner  Dole 
tried  a  policy  of  concentrating  the  Indians  on  a  few  reserva- 
tions remote  from  white  settlement,  and  the  military  played  a 
larger  role  than  before  in  dealing  with  Indians.  The  Army 
proved  as  inept  at  handling  Indians  as  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's notoriously  corrupt  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  In 
November,  1864,  at  Sand  Creek,  Colorado  Territory,  white 
militia  massacred  hundreds  of  Indians,  killing  children, 
scalping  women,  castrating  men,  and  butchering  pregnant 
women.  News  did  not  reach  Washington  until  January,  1865, 
but  it  startled  Congress  and  led  to  debate,  investigation,  and, 
years  after  Lincoln  died,  reform. 

It  is  never  very  inspiring  to  read  about  nineteenth-century 
Indian  affairs,  and  the  Civil  War  years  are  no  exception.  The 
story  —  though  with  special  nuances  of  Confederate  diploma- 
cy, high  drama  in  Minnesota,  and  extraordinary  brutality  in 
Colorado  —  is  largely  the  same  old  story.  Because  the  story 
continues  while  Abraham  Lincoln  is  President,  however,  it  be- 
comes noteworthy.  Lincoln,  Nichols  seems  to  be  saying,  in 
order  to  live  up  to  his  reputation  should  have  stopped  all  of 
this. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lincoln  did  not  alter  the  course  of 
American  Indian  policy,  but  it  has  always  seemed  that  he  had 
an  adequate  excuse.  Surely  he  had  less  opportunity  for  Indian 
reform  than  any  President  preceeding  him  except  James 
Madison.  Indian  affairs  were  matters  of  low  priority  for  Lin- 
coln, as  Nichols  admits  on  occasion.  Lincoln  wrote  Cherokee 


Chief  John  Ross,  for  example,  on  September  25, 1862,  explain- 
ing that  a  "multitude  of  cares"  had  prevented  his  examining 
the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  Rarely  does  Nichols  forgive  Lincoln  for  his  inatten- 
tion to  Indian  policy.  He  repeatedly  accuses  the  administra- 
tion of  procrastination,  temporizing,  and  abandonment  — 
sins  of  omission  which  might  more  charitably  be  described  as 
preoccupation  with  larger  problems. 

Nichols  also  accuses  Lincoln  of  exploitation,  a  far  more 
serious  charge.  Nichols  has  trouble  proving  it.  His  principal 
reliance  is  on  pointing  to  what  Lincoln  would  tolerate  as  proof 
of  Lincoln's  policy.  Toleration  of  evil  is  another  sin  of 
omission,  however,  and  could  as  well  be  a  function  of  preoccu- 
pation with  other  problems. 

In  most  instances,  because  of  Lincoln's  inattention  to 
Indian  affairs.  Congress  played  a  major  role  in  Indian  policy. 
The  settlement  of  Minnesota's  Indian  problems,  which 
Nichols  characterizes  as  "Trading  Lives  for  Land  and 
Money,"  was  embodied  in  legislation  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  Congress  gave  Minnesota  a  $1.5  million  in- 
demnity for  losses  incurred  in  the  war.  Congress  appro- 
priated the  money  to  remove  the  Sioux  from  Minnesota.  Con- 
gress appropriated  money  to  remove  the  Winnebagos  from 
Minnesota.  If  this  was  a  "Lincoln  bargain,"  as  Nichols  de- 
scribes it,  it  was  a  bargain  on  which  there  was  widespread 
agreement  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Often,  Nichols  assumes  that  Indian  Commissioner  William 
P.  Dole's  policies  were  Lincoln's  policies.  Were  Salmon  P. 
Chase's  Treasury  Department  appointees  who  opposed  Lin- 
coln's renomination  in  1864,  Lincoln's  appointees?  One  must 
be  careful  in  judging  the  "Lincoln  administration"  or  "the 
government."  In  fact,  it  remains  difficult  to  describe  Lin- 
coln's Indian  policy  because  he  made  so  few  statements  on  the 
problem  and  because  he  took  little  direct  action  in  Indian 
affairs. 


Barnum's  American  Museum. 
Sioux  and  Winnebago 
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FIGURE  2,  An  advertisement  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
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Nichols's  brief  treatment  of  Lincoln's  personal  experience 
with  Indian  affairs  before  entering  the  White  House  typifies 
his  grudging  interpretation  of  Lincoln's  actions.  He  men- 
tions the  famous  episode  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  which  Lin- 
coln allegedly  defended  an  old  Indian  who  strayed  into  camp 
from  soldiers  who  wanted  to  kill  him,  but  he  bases  the  story  on 
Carl  Sandburg's  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years.  Ben- 
jamin P.  Thomas  found  more  reliable  evidence  for  the  story. 
In  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Biography,  Thomas  notes  that  Lin- 
coln let  the  story  stand  in  a  campaign  biography  which  he 
carefully  corrected  for  William  Dean  Howells.  Nichols  con- 
cludes that  "Lincoln  learned  how  to  use  Indian  affairs  for  po- 
litical advantage"  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Yet  the  nature  of 
that  experience  is  not  easily  interpreted.  In  fact,  Lincoln  re- 
turned from  the  war  so  late  in  the  summer  that  he  had  only 
two  weeks  to  campaign  for  the  legislature.  Moreover,  Lincoln 
must  have  enlisted,  in  part,  for  the  same  inglorious  reasons  so 
many  soldiers  enlist:  he  was  unemployed  (or  about  to  be)  and 
had  no  family  in  New  Salem.  He  may  have  "understood  the 
potency  of  the  Indian-fighter  image  in  the  age  of  Andrew 
Jackson,"  but  Lincoln  never  tried  to  capitalize  on  such  an 
image.  He  did  not  go  by  the  phony  title  many  ex-frontier 
militiamen  did,  "Captain"  Lincoln,  and  he  confessed  plainly 
that  he  never  saw  any  "live,  fighting  Indians"  in  the  war. 
That  he  also  prided  himself  on  his  election  as  captain  was  a 
function  of  Lincoln's  love  of  democratic  praise  and  seems  in 
no  way  to  constitute  capitalizing  on  his  experience,  such  as  it 
was,  as  an  Indian-fighter. 

"Lincoln,  in  the  years  before  he  became  president,"  Nichols 
says,  "apparently  never  challenged  the  American  consensus 
on  the  necessity  for  Indian  removal  to  make  way  for  white  pro- 
gress." This  is  really  Nichols's  basic  charge  against  Lincoln 
for  the  Presidential  years  as  well:  he  failed  to  challenge  the 
consensus  on  Indian  policy.  Nichols  shares  a  view  of  politics 
common  in  America  today.  His  book  is  sprinkled  with  a  street- 
slang  view  of  the  political  process;  politicians  "play  their 
power  games"  while  the  Indians  suffer,  and  Indians  are  "the 
pawns  of  power  politics."  Nichols  is  outraged  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  was  a  part  of  the  patronage  system.  Everything  in 
Lincoln's  government  ran  on  the  patronage  system  —  in  some 
sense,  even  the  war.  To  "depoliticize  Indian  affairs"  was  an 
unrealistic  ideal  requiring  a  massive  reorganization  probably 
unobtainable  in  wartime  and  not  guaranteed  to  solve  the 


Indians'  problems. 

The  book's  one-sidedness  can  best  be  seen  in  its  treatment  of 
the  formulaic  language  of  Indian  relations.  This  mannered, 
formal  pidgin-English  seems  quaint  and  has  always  troubled 
historians  of  Indian  relations.  In  the  hands  of  a  historian 
with  a  case  to  make,  it  can  be  a  powerful  tool.  Nichols,  prob- 
ably unconsciously,  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
language  when  used  by  whites  and  to  interpret  it  seriously 
when  used  by  Indians.  Lincoln's  comparison  of  "this  pale- 
faced  people  and  their  red  brethren,"  when  a  delegation  of 
chiefs  visited  the  White  House  on  March  27, 1863,  is  termed  an 
"incredible  recitation"  by  Nichols.  By  contrast,  Nichols  says 
this  of  a  Cherokee  pledge  of  fealty: 

In  spite  of  Lincoln's  abandonment  of  their  cause,  the 
Cherokee  leaders  continued  to  place  faith  in  the  White 
House  after  Andrew  Johnson  assumed  office,  "Our  trust  is 
in  your  wisdom  and  sense  of  justice  to  protect  us  from  wrong 
and  oppression."  That  trust  in  the  "great  father"  was 
destined  to  be  even  more  severely  tested  for  the  Natives  far- 
ther north  in  the  Republican  state  of  Minnesota. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  take  formal  Indian  pledges  of  trust 
seriously  than  there  is  to  take  seriously  white  expressions  of 
bonds  of  brotherhood  between  red  men  and  white.  There  is  a 
tendency,  however,  in  today's  climate  of  sympathy  for  the 
Indians  to  treat  only  one  side  of  the  story  with  the  historian's 
usual  critical  tools. 

The  angry  tone  and  constant  straining  for  high  effect  by 
linking  the  Sixteenth  President  with  distant  developments  in 
Indian  affairs  mar  this  book.  It  is  otherwise  a  well-re- 
searched, competently  written  aneilysis  of  the  major  develop- 
ments in  Indian  relations  under  the  Lincoln  administration. 
Nichols's  publisher,  the  University  of  Missouri  Press, 
deserves  special  praise  for  a  beautifully  designed  and  care- 
fully printed  book.  The  typeface  is  handsome,  the  footnotes 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  are  few  typographical 
errors,  and  the  jacket  design  is  original  and  attractive.  Uni- 
versity presses  have  become  practically  the  last  bastions  of 
decent  book  design  in  the  country.  Nichols's  Lincoln  and  the 
Indians  fills  a  void  in  the  Lincoln  literature  which  probably 
will  not  need  refilling  (at  book-length)  again.  However,  the 
reader  should  proceed  with  caution.  The  author's  animosity  to 
politics  can  only  distort  the  image  of  a  man  with  Lincoln's 
known  fondness  for  the  political  arts. 
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FIGURE  3.  "Lincoln 
Recevant  Les  Indiens 
Comanches,"  a  rare 
French  print,  showing 
the  Sixteenth  President 
speaking  to  a  delegation 
of  Indian  chiefs.  Such 
delegations  visited 
Washington  regularly, 
and  greeting  them  was  a 
heavy  burden  on  the 
President,  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  other 
Washington  officisils. 
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FIGURES  4  —  5.  A  great  attraction  at  the  Metropolitan 
Fair  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  in  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  1864,  was  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment. Harper's  Weekly  noted  high  interest  in  this  exhibit 
"in  which  the  life  of  those  w^ho,  only  a  little  while  ago, 
held  undisputed  possession  of  our  continent,  is  repro- 
duced by  a  handful  of  the  once  absolute  tribes  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  pale-faced  race,  Avhose  ancestors 
pushed  them  into  obscurity  and  historical  oblivion." 


THE    IWDIAJSr    DEPARTMENT. 

CoMMiiTEE-MAft.  "No,  no,  WALK-iN-TiiE-MnD!  You  nuisln't  go  and  sca]p  those  ladies. 
Wo  don't  do  so  here !     And  your  Gieat  Father  wouldji't  hkc  il !" 

WALK-iN-THE-MnD.  "Scalpeo  'em!  illo  no  want  scalpeu  'em!— They  so  nice  mo  want  iro 
huj;   em !"  *  ./  & 

Commiitee-Man.  -'Oh,  is  that  all!    Then  jou  may  go.     They  have  a  partiality  for  DU- 
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. . .  where  the  North  and  the  South 
meet  at  almost  every  intersection. 
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PREFACE 

As  a  reporter  for  a  Fayetteville  newspaper  in  1959,  I  was 
summoned  to  Pea  Ridge  by  the  wife  of  Mayor  Haskell 
Walker  to  consider  her  idea  for  a  feature  story.   I  went,  and 
found  that  the  idea  not  only  was  worthy  but  that  it 
fascinated  me.  It  still  fascinates  me  today,  37  years  later. 
At  that  time,  my  family  and  I  resided  at  Springdale  but  in 
only  eight  years  would  become  part  of  the  Benton  County, 
Arkansas  town  of  less  than  400. 

The  idea  was  that  after  more  than  a  century  as  a  town. 
Pea  Ridge  had  named  it  streets.  And  in  doing  so,  had 
developed  a  unique  system  for  naming  the  streets. 

The  event  was  started  by  the  Pea  Ridge  women  at  their 
club,  the  official  county  extension  name  of  which  has 
changed  several  times 

Two  members,  Mrs.  Eva  Green  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Mueller,  were  appointed  to  take  the  request  for  street 
naming  to  Mayor  Walker.  He  complied  and  asked  them  to 
serve  on  a  street  naming  committee  with  Councilman  Hugh 
Webb,  Sr. 

The  three  of  them  invited  a  Garfield  historian,  Alvin 
Seamster,  Sr.  to  help  them. 

Out  of  that  committee  came  the  idea  to  call  all  north- 
south  streets  after  Union  participants  of  the  Battle  of  Pea 
Ridge,  and  all  east-west  ones  for  their  Confederate 
counterparts.  They  selected  names  for  the  then-existent 
streets:  Curtis,  Davis,  Dodge,  Carr,  Lyon  and  Weston  for 
Union  honorees;  and  Van  Dorn,  McColloch,  Slack, 
Mcintosh,  Watie,  Greene,  Price,  Pike,  Pickens,  Lane, 
Patton,  Stone,  Hays  and  Clark  for  Confederate  honorees. 

The  system  worked  well  for  a  time  just  as  a  gentleman's 
agreement.  Then,  the  town  began  to  grow,  with 
developments  and  streets  that  sometimes  were  not  named 


according  to  the  policy.  And  sometimes,  even  when  a  battle 

participant's  name  was  used  for  a  street,  the  full  name  of  the 

soldier  was  not  included  in  the  plats  and  records. 

It  was  time  to  make  the  gentleman's  agreement  into  law. 
In  1995,  under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Jackie  Crabtree, 
Ordinance  No.  215  was  passed  by  the  Pea  Ridge  City 
Council.  The  street  naming  segment  of  the  detailed 
ordinance  made  it  mandatory  to  use  the  north-south  for 
Union  and  east-west  for  Confederate  names  of  combatants 
of  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge. 

There  was  one  thing  yet,  though:  a  decision  had  to  be 
made  as  to  who  the  honorees  were  for  some  of  the  streets 
for  which  only  a  last  name  was  known.  The  developers 
were  not  always  able  to  help.  An  example:  Ridgemoor 
Estates  had  been  developed  by  a  father-in-law  and  son-in- 
law  team    The  father  -in-law  had  selected  the  names,  but 
now  he  was  deceased  and  his  son-in-law  did  not  know  the 
flill  names  of  the  honorees. 

This  problem  was  handled  by  the  Pea  Ridge  Planning 
Commission  under  the  leadership  of  Jay  Hale.  For  instance, 
which  of  the  soldiers  name  Smith  was  Smith  Street  named 
for?  It  was  a  Union  street,  and  there  were  33  potential 
honorees  on  the  list  at  Pea  Ridge  Military  Park.  A  decision 
had  to  be  made  on  these  22  streets  -  and  so  it  was  on  April 
2,  1996. 

Now,  it  was  time  to  present  all  of  these  street  names  to 
the  public.   A  decision  was  made  by  me  to  list  them 
alphabetically  and  to  describe  where  each  was  located  for 
the  sake  of  the  town's  emergency  workers  on  the 
ambulance  and  fire  trucks,  and  for  others,  such  as  visitors  to 
town. 

It  was  decided  flirther  to  discuss  only  streets  within  the 
city  Hmits. 

We  trust  that  the  booklet  will  be  useful. 


THE  STREETS  OF  PEA  RIDGE,   ARKANSAS 
.    .    .  and  the  Civil  War  soldiers  they  honor 


ASBOTH  STREET  -  Union  -  Lies  between  Pat ton  and 
Van  Dorn  St,  Named  for  Gen.  Alexander  S.  Asboth, 
a  former  Hungarian  nobleman,  who  commanded  the 
second  division  under  Gen.  Samuel  R.  Curtis  at 
Pea  Ridge.  Painfully  wounded,  he  refused  to 
leave  the  field.  One  of  three  Union  generals  at 
the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 

BARRIS  LANE  -  Union  -  Turns  left  (south)      off  of 
Slack  Street  (Hwy.   72  W,)    by  the  Nazarene  Church, 
Honors  Capt.  Sampson  P.  Barris  of  the  2^th  Miss- 
ouri, 

BLACK  STREET  -  Confederate  -  Leads  from     North 
Davis  Street  to  the  Blackhawk  Stadium  Football 
Field,     Honors  Lt,   John  M.   Black  of  Co.  F,    34th 
Arkansas.  He  lived  in  the  Pea  Ridge  area,      and 
is  buried  at  Bentonville,     Among  his  descendants 
are  three  who  have   served  as  sheriff  of  Benton 
County,   John  Black  of  Bentonville,   his  brother, 
the  late, Hugh  "Tater"  Black,   who  was  serving  as 
a  U.   S.   Marshal  when  he  died  in  1996,   and  their 
cousin.   Bill  Black, 

BOWEN  STREET   -  Union  -  Lies  between  Patton  and 
Van  Dorn  Streets.   Named  for  Major  William    D. 
Bowen  of  Bowen's  Missouri  Cavalry  Battalion,   . 

BUSSEY  LANE   -  Union  -  Turns  left  (north)   off  of 
East  Pickens  Road  at  the   city  limits.     Honors 
Col.   Cyrus  Bussey  of  the  3rd  Iowa  Cavalry     and 
assorted  companies  of  the  1st,   4th  and  5th  Miss- 
ouri Cavalry  and  half  of  the  1st  Missouil  Fly- 
ing Battery.     After  the  war,   his  men  presented 
Bussey  with  an  ornate  presentation  sword  that 
is  inscribed  with  the  words,   "Pea  Ridge," 

GARDEN  ROAD  -  Confederate   -  Turns  east  off     of 
South  Curtis  Avenue   just  before  the     highway 
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(Curtis  Avenue)   goes  off  the  ridge  down  into 
Little  Sugar  Creek  Valley ,  It  honors    William 
Lewis  Cardan,   who  was  with  the  15th  Northwest 
Aricansas  Mounted  Rifles.  He   came  to  Pea     Ridge 
area  as  a  tha?ee-year  old  with  his  parents     from 
Tennessee .     After  the  war,   he  settled  northeast 
of  town  and  reared  his  family  there.     He     drew 
a  Confederate  pension  here  in  Benton  County  and 
was  buried  in  the  Carden  Cemetery  near  here, 

CARR  STREET  -  Union-  Turns  north  off  of     Slack 
Street  (Highway  72  West), the  first  street     west 
as  you  leave  Curtis  Avenue.,     Carr  Street  act- 
ually is  a  part  of  "the  old  highway"  "before  9^ 
was  built.     It  was  named  for  Col.  Eugene  A. 
Carr,  who  commanded  the  ^th  Division  under  Gen. 
Curtis.     It  was  Colonel  Carr,  who  is  reported 
to  have  taken  the  elk  horns  from  Elkhom  Tav  - 
em  up  north  after  the  battle.     They  were     re- 
turned in  1885  but  are  not  the  ones  seen  on  the 
tavern  today. 

CHAPMAN  LANE   -  Union  -  If  you  head  due  north  on 
Hayden  Road  from  West  Pickens,   you  reach  a  road 
turning  north  again  just  after  you     take       the 
first  curve.  You  are  on  Chapman  Lane  -  BUT  only 
a  few  hundred  feet  to  the   city  limits.     There 
suddenly  Chapman  become  Easterling  Road,   report- 
edly the  work  of  the  9II  program.     Chapman     was 
named  for  Lt.  W.   B.   Chapman  of  the     2nd       Ohio 
Battery,    Easterling  is  outside  the   city  limits. 

CLARK  STREET  -  Union  -  Turns  north  off  of  East 
Pike  behind  the  school  campus.     Its  honoree  was 
James  W,  Clark  of  Co.  H  of  Phelps  Regiment  from 
Southwest  Mi ssouil. James  was  wounded     in     the 
Battle  of  Pea  Ridge. 

CQLER  DRIVE   -  Union  -  Turns  left  (north)    up  a 
hill  at  the  east  end  of  the  paved  section       of 
Carden  Road.  It  ends  at  an  attractive  cul-de- 
sac  which  circles  a  large  tree.      Or  you     can 
turn  right  off  of  Carden  on  an  imdeveloped  sec- 
tion of  the  street.     In  fact,   Russell  Yeates,   a 
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rural  mail  carrier,  said  there  are    four  houses 
farther  down  the  ixad  that  shows  Goler,,  two  on 
each  of  two  forks.  Both  forks  are  Garden  Street 
so  far  as  mail  delivery  goes.  This  street  honors 
Col,  William  N.  Goler,  who  led  the  Union's  25th 
Illinois  under  Brig,  Gen,  Franz  Sigel's       1st 
Division, 

GONRAD  ST5EET  -  Union  -  The  second  street  turn- 
ing south  off  of  Garden  Road,     It  honors  Major 
Joseph  Gonrad,   who  was  with  the  3^:^  Missouri 
Infantry,     This  street  on  its  original  plat  was 
called  Musteen  Road,   but  was  changed  by    Mayor    . 
Jack  Musteen  in  I968  upon  discovery  that  no  one 
named  Musteen  could  be  located  in  the  Union  list 
of  participants  here, 

CURTIS  AVENUE   -  Union-  The  major  street  in     Pea 
Ridge,   entering  town  at  the  south  as  another 
name  for  Highway  9^,      joined  later  by     Highway 
72  coming  in  from  Bentonville,   and  traveling 
along  still  northward  until  the  two  reach  Pick- 
ens Road,     There  9^  heads  west  and  72  goes     to 
the  east.   Gurtis  Avenue  honors  Gen,  Samuel  Ryan 
Gurtis,    the  Union's  commanding  officer  at     the 
Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,     Gurtis'    counterpart     was 
Confederate  Gen,  Earl  Van  Dom,     Gmrtis  was  the 
victor;   Van  Dom  was  the  vanquished.  And  by  the 
way,   when  Highway  9^  says  adieu  to  Highway     72 
and  heads  westward,   Gurtis  Avenue    bids        its 
farewell    to  both  of  them  and  continues  on     an- 
other long  block  to  Pike  Street  and  can  go     no 
farther  north. 

DAVIDSON  LANE   -  Union  -  turns    westerly '  off  of 
South  Davis  Street,    and  is  not  a  through  street. 
It  honors  Gapt.   Peter  Davidson  of  Peoria  Batt  - 
ery  A,    2nd  Illinois  Artillery. 

DAVIS  STREET  -  Union  -  A   through  street  that 
heads  northward  on  East  Harris  Street  and  goes 
all  the  way  to  East  Pickens    Road      and  the  cam- 
pus.    The  original  street-naming  committee     in 
1959  selected  the  Davis  Street  honoree:        Col, 
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Jefferson  G,  Davis,   a  Union  officer  who  was  not 
in  any  way  related  to  the  Jefferson  Davis,  who 
was  President  of  the  Confederacy.     The       Union 
Jefferson  Davis  commanded  the  3^  Division     un- 
der the  Union  Commander,   Gen,  Samuel  R.  Curtis. 
After  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,   Col.  Davis  move4 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  became  one  of     Gen. 
Sherman's  coirps  commanders.  He  had  been  in  the 
army  20  years  before  the  Civil  Wax,   and  became 
a  mid-level  general  after  the  battle  here.  The 
noted  Garfield,  Ark.   historian,    the  late     Alvin 
Seamster  wrote  that  Col.  Davis  was  the     only 
man  who  fought  at  Pea  Ridge  who  had  heard     the 
opening  gun  fired  at  Fort  Sumter.  He  was       in 
General  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea, 

DQDCE  STREET  -  Union  -  Runs  north  from  McCull-  , 
och  Street  to  and  through  the  Pea  Ridge     Ceme- 
tery and  on  to  Greene  Street.     The  street-nam- 
ing committee  in  1959  said  that  it  honors     Col. 
Grenville  M.  Dodge,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  2nd 
Brigade  of  the  Union's  ^th  Division.  He  was  bad- 
ly wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,     After 
the  war,   he  became  a  railroad  builder  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  directed  construction  of  the  Un- 
ion Pacific  to  Utah.     There,    it  connected  with 
the  Central  Pacific  to  form  the  first  transcon- 
tinental  railroad. 

DREW  LAIE   -  Confederate  -  named  for  Col.      John 
Drew,   who  led  the  1st  Cherokee  Mounted  Rifles, 
Drew  Lane  turns  west  off  of  Weston  Street         be- 
tween the  Little  League  Park  and  Slack  Street. 

EARLE  LANE  -  Confederate  -  Connects  the  Union 
street  of  Halle ck  to  a  double  one   called  North 
and  South  Poten  Spur.     No  Earl  or  Earle   could 
be  located  on  participant  lists,    so  it  was  de  - 
cided  by  the  Pea  Ridge  Planning  Commission  to 
name  as  the  honoree  Major  Fontaine  R.     Earle  of 
Washington  County.     He  apparently  did  not  par  - 
ticipate  in  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge  but  did     in 
the  Battle  of  Prairie  Grove  the  next  December. 
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As  part  of  the  3^th  Arkansas  Infantry,   he  did 
fight  with  some  for  whom  local  streets     were 
named,    such  as  G.  L.   Pickens,    John  Black       and 
John  M.  Pace,     All  were  photographed  together 
at  a  reunion  of  the  34th  in  I89I.  The  Earle 
Camp  No.  1^53  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  in 
Washington  County  honors  his  name ,  He  was  the 
first  piesident  of  Cane  Hill  College,    now  the 
University  of  the  Ozarks  and  located  at  Clarks- 
ville. 

ELLIS  lam:   -Union-  North  off  of  Slack  (Hwy.   72). 
Honors  Col.   CaJ-vin  A.  Ellis,   who  led  the     1st 
Missouri  Cavalry.     Ellis  is  one  of  15     lanes 
whose  names  and  honorees  were  selected  by  May- 
or Maiy  Durand  and  then-water  superintendent, 
Floyd  Blackwell  when  the  9II  announced  that 
all  lanes,    too,    needed  names.     The   selection 
of  honorees  came  from  the  city's  existing  list 
of  participants  designated  "A" .     Names     were 
designated  for  any  lane  or  street  with  at  least 
two  residences.  Ellis  is  a  dead-end  street  that 
runs  a  short  distance  between  Halle ck  and  Bar  - 
ris  Lanes. but  across  Slack  Street  from  them. 

ERWIN  LANE   -Confederate-  Turns  west  off  of     S. 
Curtis  Avenue  before  Carden  Road  turns  east. 
Named  for  Col.  William  H.  Erwin  of  the  Confed- 
eraciy's  1st  Infantry  of  Rains'   8th  Division. 

FORD  STREET  -Union-  In  Ridge  moor  Estates.  Turn 
right  (East)    off  of  Hayden  Road  (Hwy,   265)    on- 
to McNair  Street  and  take  the  second  street  to 
the  left.  Honoi^  Private  August  Ford,   Co.  A, 
37th  Illinois.     He  was  wounded  at     Pea     Ridge, 

FROST  STBEET-Confederate-  Runs  one  block  be  - 
tween  South  Gmrtis  and  South  Davis  Streets  at 
a  comer  where  the  Pea  Ridge  Car  Wash  stands. 
It  honors  Edwin  Frost  of  Co.  D,  4th  Arkansas, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge. 
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GATES  LAIE  -Confederate-  Turns  left  off  of  the 
nor-them  segment  of  Hayden  Road  (Hwy.   265)    not 
far  from  the  Missouri  line.     Along  that  route, 
Hayden  (265)  weaves  in  and  out  of  the  narrpw     1 
strip  of  Pea  Ridge   city  limits  that  goes  all 
way  to  the  state  line .with  Otter  Creek  follow- 
ing off  to  the  right.     Gates  honors  Col.  Eli  - 
jah  Gates  of  the  1st  Missouri  Brigade  under 
Gen.  Sterling  Price. 

GORHAM  LANE   -Confederate-  A  very  short  street 
directly  across  from  City  Park,    turning     east 
off  of  Hayden  Road  ( 265) .     Gorham  was     named 
for  Capt.   James  G.   Gorham,   who  led  a  Missouri 
battery  of  Confederates. 

GIEENE  STREET  -  Confederate-  Runs  from      West 
Pickens  Road  to  the  south  and  west  diagonally 
to  Weston  Street.   Or  from  Weston  Stireet,   it  is 
found  the  next  street  to  the  right  after  pass- 
ing Hill  Lane  that  leads  into  the     Pea     Ridge 
Cemetery,     The  original  naming  committee  said 
that  Greene  honors  Col.  Col  ton  Greene,   who  led 
the  Confederate's  3^^  Brigade     of     Missouri 
Volunteers. 

GREER  STREET  -Confederate-  Turns  southerly  off 
of  East  Pickens  Road  the  first  street  east  of 
North  Davis  Street.     It  is  one  of  the  city's 
longest  streets,   wending  its  way  all  the  way 
to  Lee  Town  Road  a  mile  away.      Or,   from    Lee 
Town  Road,   take  the  first  road  to  the  left, 
after  passing  Lee  Town  Drive.     Greer  starts  in 
the   city,   but  much  of  it  is  outside  the  limits » 
Greer  was  named  for  Cols  Elkanah  Greer  of     the 
Confederacy's  3^  Texas  Cavalry.  Much  mention 
is  made  of  Col.  Greer  in  the  important  book, 
PEA  RIDGE /civil  WAR  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  WEST,      by 
Shea  and  Hess.     One  incident  helps  the  reader 
realize  how  the   chaos  following  the  deaths  of 
both  Gens,  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh  affected  the 
first  day's  fighting  at  the  battle.  Col, Greer 
and  his  men  stood  as  ordered  on  Little  Mountain 
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(now  called  Round  Top)   for  three  hoiirs,   becom  - 
ing  increasingly  anxious  and  realizing  that  some- 
thing must  be  wrong.     The  colonel  kept  sending 
couriers  to  no  avail.  Finally,   Capt.  Bradfute, 
an  aide  to  Gen„  McGulloch,   showed  up  but  didn't 
tell     Greer       that  Gens.  McGulloch  and  Mcintosh 
both  were  dead.     Inexplicable,   the  authors     of 
the  book  said,   because  Greer  was  the       second- 
ranking  officer  in  the  cavalry  brigade       after 
Gen.  Mcintosh. 

HALL  DRIVE  -Confederate-  Turns  west  off  of  South 
Curtis  Avenue  just  south  of  the  Pea  Ridge  Emer- 
gency Services  Building.     It  honors  John  Hall, 
Co.  F,   22nd  Arkansas.     Hall  survived  the  war, 
because  he  drew  a  Confederate  pension  here     in 
Benton  County  after  the  war. 

HALL  PLACE  -  Union-  is  a  north-south  street  off 
of  Hall  Drive.     It  honors  George  W.  Hall,  who 
was  a  private  in  Co.  A  of  Phelps  Regiment     from 
Southwestern  Missouri.     Hall  was  wounded  at  the 
Battle  of  Pea  Ridge.     Several  honorees  of     Pea 
Ridge  streets  were  with  Phelps'   Regiment .There 
is  an  interesting  stoiy  regarding  him  and  his 
wife.     Col.  Phelps '   wife  came  down  the   Old  Wire 
Road  from  Springfield  to  visit  her  husband.     He 
and  other  Union  forces  were  dug  in  up  on  the 
hill     above  Little  Sugar  Creek  at  Brlghtwater. 
They  had  expected  the  Confederates  to  come  from 
the  south.     However,   the  Confederates  had  cir  - 
cled  and  were  coming  from  the  North.  Mrs. Phelps 
got  here  all  right  but  the  road  behind  her    was 
filling  up  with  enemy  troops.     She  could  not  go 
back  home.     According  to  the  Shea  and  Hess  book, 
she   just  went  to  work  tending  the  wounded  as  the 
Battle  of  Pea  Ridge  got  undeiway.     Her  husband 
was  one  of  those  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle . 

HALLECK  LANE  -  Union-  Turns  south  off  of  Slack 
Street  (Hwy,  72)  at  the  Pea  Ridge  city  limits. 
This  street  honors  a  man,  who  was  not  here  at 
the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge  in  person,   but  who     was 
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very  important  in  the  battle ,     He  was  the  com- 
mander of  General  Samuel  R,  Curtis,    commander 
of  the  Union  forces  at  the  battle.  Gen,  Hall  - 
eck  had.  come  only  as  far  as  the  railhead  at 
Rolla,  Missouri,   but  since  the  Telegraph     or 
Wire  Road  came  right  through  the  battlefield, 
the  two  geneials  were  in  touch  by  telegrams. 
Gen,  Halleck  had  been  to  West  Point  with  such 
others  as  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,   Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  Braxton  Bragg,   etc.     He  held  important 
titles  during  the  Civil  War,   and  at  one  time, 
was  giving  orders  to  General  Grant, 

HARRIS  STREET  -Confederate-  Crosses       South     ' 
Cmrtis  Avenue  and  heads  both  east  and  west. 
This  street  name  was  selected  by  long-time 
city  employee,   Charles  Hardy,    to  honor  three 
brothers  from  here  who  fought  at  the  Battle  of 
Pea  Ridge.     They  were  George,    John  and  Newton 
Harris,     Dociomentation  for  their  local  battle 
connection  came  from  the  book,  THE     EMPIRE 
BUILDERS,    the  genealogy  of  the  Harris  family 
prior  to  and  after  locating  in  the  Pea  Ridge 
Country  in  1849.     The  book  had  been  researched 
and  published  by  Clarence  A,  Harris.  Charles 
is  one  of  many  descendants  of  these    men,    who 
participated  in  the  local  battle, 

HAYIEN  ROAD  -  Union-  Leaves  West   Pickens  Road 
as  Hwy,   265,   makes  two  turns  before  reaching 
the  Pea  Ridge  City  Park,   and  heads  northward 
through  various  curves  before  reaching       the 
Missouri  State  line,     Hayden  honors     Captain 
Mortimer  M.  Hayden  of  the  3^  Iowa  Battery  in 
the  2nd  Brigade  of  Carr's  4th  Division,     This 
street/road  is  about  three  and  a  third     miles 
long  from  West  Pickens  to  the   state  line. 
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HAYS  STREET  -  Confederate-  Hays  Street     turns 
east  off  of  Carr  Street,   passes  Lyon  and     then 
circles  south  onto  Price  Street.     0±    turning 
west  off  of  North  Curtis  Avenue  onto     Price 
Street,   go  one  block  and  turn  onto  Hays,  which 
circles  back  to  the  west  after  one  block.     It 
honors  Capt.  T.  T.  Hays,   according  to  what  the 
original  committee  told  me  in  1959.     They  said 
that  Capt.  Hays  organized  one  of  the  first  Con- 
federate companies  in  Benton  County.     He     had 
been  bom  in  Alabama  in  l825i   and  fought       at 
Wilson's  Creek,   Pea  Ridge  and  others.  He  svac- 
rendered  at  Marshall,   Texas  in  I865. 

HAZELTON  ROAD  -  Confederate  -  Turns  west  off 
of  Weston  Street  about  midway  between  Slack 
Street  and  Pickens  Road.  As  it  heads  due  west, 
it  travels  but  a  short  distance  inside  the  city 
limits  before  becoming  a  county  road.     This 
street  apparently  does  not  honor  a  combatant 
of  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge.   None  were  found  on 
any  list  by  this  name,     A  long-time  resident 
of  Hazel ton  Road  said  he  understood  that     it 
was  named  for  a  neighbor  who  was  named  Hazel. 
She  had  remarried,   following  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,   but  upon  obtaining  her  address 
now  in  another  state,   I  got  no  reply  to  the 
letter  I  wrote  asking  if  the  tradition    were 
true. 

HENRY  LITTLE  CIRCLE  -Confederate-  Turns     off 
of  South  Curtis  Avenue  at  two  locations,   go  - 
ing  east  in  both  cases  to  form  a  circle ,  This 
street  honors  Col,  Henry  Little,   who  command- 
ed the  1st  Brigade  Missouri  Volunteers  under 
General  Sterling  Price  at  Pea  Ridge.  Later, he 
became  a  general  and  was  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  Corinth,   Mississippi  while   commanding  the 
First  Division  of  Price's  Army, 

HICKMAN  ROAD  -  Confederate-  Take  Hayden  Road 
north  to  Chapman  Lane,   and  within  a  few  yards, 
Hickman  Road  turns  westward.     Actually,   it  was 
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911  officials  who  named  Hickman  Road  in  honor 
of  the  only  Hickman  then  living  on  the  2X)ad,the 
late  William  "Bus"  Hickman.  Hickman  Road 

only  goes  a  short  distance  west  from  Chapman 
as  it  heads  out     into  county  road  status.  Even 
befo2?e  that,   though,   it  is  not  entirely  within 
the   city;   it  forms  the  city  limits  for  that 
short  distance.     Thus,    residents  who  one     day  . 
build  on  that  sti^tch  will  find  this  situation: 
those  on  the   south  side  will  be  living  within 
the  city,   w'rAle  across  the  street,    neighbors 
will  be  rural  residents.     Since  its  name  already 
honors  someone  who  lived  after  the  Battle  of  Pea 
Ridge,    no  other  honoree  was  sought  from  between 
two  known  battle  participants  on  the  Confedeirate 
side  by  the  name  of  Hickman. 

HILL  LANE   -  Confederate  -  Leads  from  northern 
Weston  Street  eastward  into  the  Pea  Ridge  Cem- 
etery.    It  honors  Col,   J.  F.  Hill,   who  led  the 
l6th  Arkansas  Infantry, 

HOFFMAN  STFEET   -  Union-  Take  Patton  Street  from 
North  Curtis  and  go  west.     It  will  end  at     a 
comer  where  Hoffman  begins -and  goes  northward. 
Its  name  honors  a  private  with  the  15th  Miss- 
ouri Volunteers  named  John  Hoffman, 

JENKS  COURT   -Union-  Take  Garden  Road  off  of  S. 
Curtis  Avenue,   and  you  will  find  Jenks  Court 
turning  right  off  of  Carden  a  short  distance  a- 
long  the     way.  Very  early  records  may     show 
this  street  called  Buttry.  It  was  changed  in 
1968  by  one  of  the  developers  since  no  Union 
participant  by  that  name  was  located.   Jenks 
honors  John  C.   Jenks  of  the  I8th  Indiana     In- 
fantry. 

JONES  LANE   -  Union-  Turns  left  off  of     West 
Pickens  (Hwy.   9^)    on  up  the  hill  above  Gi^ene 
Street  and  leads  to  Greene  Street  after     it 
curves  westward.   Honors  the  1st  Iowa  Battery's 
Capt.   J.   A.    Jones. 
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KELLY  LANE   -  Confederate-  Turn  east  off  of  S. 
Curtis  Avenue  onto  Garden  Road,     Cross  Coler 
Drive,   veer     north      and  proceed  eastward  on 
Kelly  Lane,     This  street  honois  Capt.     Joseph 
Kelly  of  Kelly's  Confederate  Brigade.       Kelly 
Lane  leads  to  two  residences  and  to  Hale  Engi- 
neering. 

KLAIBS  LANE  -  Union-  At  east  edge  of  the     Pea 
Ridge  School  campus  on  West  Pickens  Road,     this 
street  turns  northward  and  leads  past  one  long 
drive  to  a  residence  and       to  two  other  resi  - 
dences.  Its  name  honors  Capt,  Martin    Klauss 
of  the  1st  Indiana  Batteiy,   light  artillery, 

LANE  DRIVE   -  Confederate-  Going  west  on  McCull- 
och  Street,    pass  the  alley  leading  back  to  Pic- 
kens Road  and  then  take  either  of  the  next  two 
tumoffs  to  your  right.     These  are  both     parts 
of  Lane  Drive,  which  makes  a  circle.  Lane  hon- 
ors the  name  of  Joseph  R,  Lane,   Go.  H,   4th  Ark- 
ansas Infantry,     He  was  reported  to  have     been 
the  son  of  J.  F.   and  Catherine  Ballenger  Lane, 

LEE  TOWN  ROAD  and 
LEE  TOWN  DRIVE 

Both  of  these  streets,     no  doubt,   keep  alive 
the  memory  of  a  village  virtually  destroyed  by 
the  first  day's  fighting  at  the  Battle  of     Pea 
Ridge,     Lee  Town  Road  goes  east  from  the  inter- 
section of  Highways  72  and  9^  (Curtis  Avenue 
and  Slack  Street) .     Slack  Street  comes     into 
Curtis  Avenue  from  the  west  and  upon    reaching 
Curtis,    joins  it  to  head  northward.  Across 
Curtis  at  that  intersection,   Slack  becomes  Lee 
Town  Road.  Traveling  east,   you  will  pass         to 
your  left.   Smith  Street  and  Davis  Street,    then 
reach  the  two  parts  of  Lee  Town  Dilve       that 
forms  a  circle.     Lee  Town  Road  heads     on  -  to- 
ward the  Pea  Ridge  National  Military  Park.  It 
passes  out  of  the   city  limits  before  it  reach- 
es the  park,   and  it  is  stopped  by  another  road  • 
or  it  would  go  to  the  old  Lee  Town  site  ahead. 
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LINDSAY  STREET  -  Confederate  -  West  off  of  North 
Curtis  Avenue,    the  first  street  north  of  the  9^- 
72  ( Curtis-Slack)   intersection.     Goes  one  block 
to  Carr  Street,     Lindsay  -  or  Lindsey  -  honors 
Flavius  J.  Lindsay,   who  served  as  assistant  sior- 
geon  with  Rains  and  Price  here  at  the  Battle  of 
Pea  Ridge.     He  was  bom  at  Warsaw,   Missouri, son 
of  Felix  G.   and  Eliza  Ann  Northington     Lindsay 
or  Lindsey  -  si)elling  of  name  varies, 

LUCAS  -  or  LUCDS  LANE  -  Confederate  -  A     short 
street  that  turns  left(west)    off  of  Hayden  Road 
(Hwy.   265)   a  short  distance  before  it  reaches 
the  Missouri  state  line.  It  was  named  for  Capt. 
William  Lucas  or  Lucus  of  Jackson's     Missouri 
Battery,     Although  Hayden  Road  weaves  in  and  out 
of  the  long,    narrow  strip  of  city  limits  up  in 
that  direction,  Lucus  Lane  is  mostly  inside  the 
city.     Newcomers  might  not  realize  that  at  one 
time,    the  City  of  Pea  Ridge  annexed    that     nar- 
row   strip  of  land  from  its  city  limits  to  the 
state  line,    reportedly  to  make  it  possible  for 
Pea  Ridge  to  be  able  to  sell  gasoline     at     the 
same  prices  as  Missouri,  Hayden  Road  (Hwy, 265) 
continues  the  length  of  that  strip,    sometimes 
within  and  sometimes  just  outside  the  city  lim- 
its as  it  heads  north.  Both  Lucas  Lane  and  Gates 
Lane  turn  off  to  the  left  of  the  highway, 

LYON  STREET   -  Union-  One  block  long  street  that 
connects  Price  and  Hays  Streets,   both  of     which 
can  be  entered  from  Carr  Street,   Price     Street 
goes  all  the  way  to  North  Curtis  Avenue,        but 
not  Hays  Street,     Lyon  honors  the  Union's     Lt, 
James  J.  Lyon,   according  to  the  original  naming 
committee  in  1959.  It  is  important     to     know 
that  Lyon  Street  does  not  honor  Gen,  Nathaniel 
Lyon,   a  better  known  soldier  with  that  name.  He 
had  been  killed  the  August  before  the     Battle 
of  Pea  Ridge  while  participating  in  the     Battle 
of  Wilson's  Creek  near  Springfield,   Missouri, 
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Mcculloch  street  -  confederate-  Turns  west  off 
of  North  Cuirtis  Avenue  one  block  south  of  Pick- 
ens Road  and  goes  to  Weston  Street,  Named     for 
Brig,  Gen,  Benjamin  McCulloch,   the  first  of  the 
three  Confederate  generals  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  Pea  Ridge,  Gen, .McCulloch  had  been  a  Tenne- 
ssee frontiersman,  who  had  gone  to  Texas,     He 
fought  under  Sam  Houston  at  San  Jacinto,     was 
an  Indian  fighter  with  the  Texas  Rangers     and 
served  in  the  U,   S.   Congress,     He  was  killed 
instantly  on  the  morning  of  March  7»   1862  when 
shot  through  the  heart.  His  body  was  returned 
for  burial  in  Austin  at  the  Texas  State  Ceme  - 
tery, 

McINTOSH  STREET  -rConfederate-  A  one-block  long 
street  turning  east  a  block  south  of  Pickens 
Road  and  going  to  North  Davis  Street,  Honors 
another  Confederate  general,   James     Mcintosh. 
He       also         died  instantly  from  a  shot  9n 

March  ?,*  his  death  apparently  occurred  minutes 
after  that  of  Gen,  McCulloch,  An  1849  W6st  Point 
graduate.  Gen.  Mcintosh  led  the  cavalry  brigade 
consisting  of  about  3|000  riders  in  the  Jicd, 
6th,   9th  and  11th  Texas  Cavalry  and  the  1st  Ar- 
kansas and  1st  Texas  Cavsilry  battalions.     Al- 
though he  was  a  Confederate,  Gen,  Mcintosh  was 
buried  at  the  National  Cemetery  in  Fort  Smith, 

McNAIR  STEEET   -Confederate-  turns  right  off     of 
Hayden  Road  before  the  first  curve  and  is  part 
of  Ridgemoor  Estates.     It  passes  five  street 
cuts  and  veers  off  to  a  cul-de-sac  at  the     end. 
One  of  these   streets  McNair  Street  passes  is: 
McNAIR  PLACE  -  Union  -  Turns  north  off  of     Mc- 
Nair Street.  No  Union  participant  was     located. 
McNair  Street  honors  Col.  Evander  McNair,     who 
was  in  charge  of  the  4th  Arkansas  Infantry  in 
Gen.  McCulloch' s  Division.   Col.  McNair  was  pro- 
moted to  Brigadier  General  later  in  the  war. 
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McRAE  LANE  -Confederate-  Tiims  left  (west)   off 
of  Clark  Street  and  circles  around  to  a  re si  - 

dentlal  neighborhood.     Clark  goes  straight     a- 
head  at  the  fork,    passing  one  residence  before 
it,   too,   forks.      One  fork  leads  to  Pea  Ridge's 
sewer  system,   while  the  other  fork  ends     at  a 
residence  a  few  hundred  feet  farther  along. 
McRae  was  named  for  Col.  Dandridge  McRae,   who 
led  the  Confederate's     21st  Arkansas     Infantry 
under  Gen.  McCulloch.  He  may  also  have  led  the 
15th  Infantry. 

PACE  LANE   -Confederate-  Turns  northerly  at  the 
east  end  of  Garden  Road.   It  honors  two  broth  - 
ers,   John  H,  Pace,    3^th  Arkansas   .  He   came     to 
Benton  County  30  years  before  the  Battle  of 
Pea  Ridge  with  his  parents,   Christopher  and 
Margaret  Woods  Pace  j   His  brother,    Milton      ,A . 
Pace,   who  was  Co.  F,   15th  Arkansas.     He  drew 
a  pension  in  Benton  County  after  the  war.     It 
seems  that  John  and  Milton  had  bixjthers  in  the 
Civil  War,   but  I  failed  to  find  any  record     of 
their  having  been  in  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge. 

PARKS  (nee  PARK)    CIRCLE   -  Confederate-  A   three 
part  street  in  Ridge  moor  Estates.   Take  McNair 
Street  off  of  Hayden  Road  (Hwy.   265)    and       two 
prongs  of  this  circle  will  be   seen  tirming  to 
the   south.     No  Park  participant  could  be  loca- 
ted on  either  side  of  the  battle.  With  two  of 
the  three  parts  of  Park  being  Union  and  one  be- 
ing Confederate,    it  was  decided  to  consider  it 
a  Confederate  street,    since  there  were  partici- 
pants named  Parks  on  that  side.  The  Pea  Ridge 
Planning  commission  had  wanted  to  be  able  to 
simply  add  an  "s"   to  Park,    luther  than  change 
the  entire  name,   which  was  forbidden  by     the 
street  ordinance.   Such  a  name  woijld  still  make 
it  easy  to  identify  in  the  event  of  a     911 
call.     It  was  decided  to  name  the   street  after 
Robert  Calvin  Parks  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Parks, 
both  of  whom  served  under  Col,   Stand  Watie  at 
the  Battle   of  Pea  Ridge. 
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PATTERSON  ROAD  -Union-Turns  north  off  of     East 
Pickens  Road  (Hwy.   72)   midway  between  downtown 
area  and  east  city  limits.  Goes  suLl  the  way     to 
the  Missouri  line,  where  State  Line  Road     con  - 
nects  it  to  Hayden  Road  (Hwy.   265)   to  the  west. 
Named  by  Charles  Hardy,  Honors  William  Patter- 
son,  Go,  D,   Phelps  Regiment  of  Springfield, Mo, 

PATTON  STREET -Confederate-  Heads  west  from     N, 
Curtis  Avenue  at  Colliers'  Dxug  and  Bill  n'Dubs 
Furniture, Part  of  the  "old  highwajr"  ,  The  1959 
street  naming  committee  told  me  that  it  honored 
a  young  man  who  hid  on  a  mountaintop  and  saw  the 
battle,   then  joined  on  the  Confederate  side.  The 
Patton  family  lived  on  the  battlefield,     between- 
Big  Mountain  (now  known  as  Elkhom  Mountain)   and 
Little  Mountain  (Round  Top)   about  two  miles  west 
o^f  Elkhom  Tavern,  Two  of  the  Patton  sons     were 
in  the  battle,   according  to  a  descendant  of  one 
of  them,  Dr,   James  S.  Garrett  of  Holden,   Mo,  He 
said  they  were  Thomas  William  Patton,  who     com- 
manded a  company,   and  James  Monroe  Patton,  who 
was  Dr,  Garrett's  great-grandfather.   It  was  his 
belief  that  Patton  Street  was  named  for    T.  W. 
Patton,   his  great-uncle, 

PICKENS  RQAD-Confederate-Runs  east-west  all  the 
way  through  town,   passing  the  downtown  business 
section  and  school  campus  and  becoming  a  county 
road  at  both  the  east  and  the  west  later.  Here, 
again,   two  brothers,   Gyrus  L,  Pickens  and  Rob- 
ert A,  Pickens,   of  the  3^th  Arkansas  Infantry 
and  the  15th  Arkansas  Infantry,   respectively, 
lived  on  that  road  after  the  war,     Cyrus  L.  was 
the   judge  for  Pea  Ridge  for  Jl  years,   and  Rob  - 
ert  A,,   at  one  time,  was  Benton  County  sheriff. 
Both  were  among  the  100  original  shareholders, 
who  made  possible  the  founding  of  the  Bank     of 
Pea  Ridge  in  I9II. 

PIKE  STREET  -Confederate  -  A  two-block  long  one 
at  the  north  end  of  Curtis  Avenue,  deadend     at 
the  west  and  running  into  Clark  Street  behind 
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the   school  campus  at  the  east.  It  honors  Brigo 
Gen.  Albert  J.  Pike.  General  Pike  led  the  Indian 
Brigade  at  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge .  He  was     a 
colorful  Arkansas  teacher,    poet,   editor  and     a 
lawyer, 

POTEN  SPUR,   North,   and 

POTEN  SPUR,   South  -  Union  -  Actually  one  street 
but  designated  North  and  South  at  the  place  at 
which  Earle  Lane  connected  it       to  Halleck  Lane, 
Located  in  the  Medlin  Subdivision  east  of  Hall- 
eck Lane,     This  street  honors  Maj.  August     H. 
Poten,    commander  of  the  17th  Missouri  in     the 
Union's  1st  and  2nd  Divisions  under  Brig.     Gen. 
Franz  Sigel. 

PRICE  STEEET  -  Confederate  -  Three  blocks  long, 
it  goes  from  North  Curtis  Avenue  to  Carr  Street. 
Honors  Major  Gen,  Sterling  Price.  Gen,  Price  is 
reported  and  documented  to  have  been  hit     when 
a  bullet  went  through  his  right  arm  below     the 
elbow  and  hit  him  in  the   side,    causing  a  contu- 
sion. This  took  place  early  on  March  7f   on  the 
first  day's  fighting  around  Elkhom  Tavern,  The 
general  did  not  get  off  of  his  horse,    staying 
put  but  having  an  aide  bandage  his  arm  with  han- 
kerchiefs.     In  fact,    there  he  sits  on  his  horse 
duilng  the  fighting  on  March  8  and  again  as  the 
retreat  is  about  to  begin.  These   can  be  seen  in 
paintings  of  the  battle  by  Hunt  P,  Wilson,     who 
was  there ,  Price  is  seen  with  his  right  arm  ban- 
daged and  him  handling  his  horse  with  the  left 
arm, 

RAINS  STREET  -Confederate-  A  one-block  long 
street  between  South  Curtis  Avenue  and     South 
Davis  Street,   It  is  the   second  street  south  of 
Lee  Town  Road,  Honors  Brig,  Gen.   James  S.   Rains 
of  the  8th  Division  Missouri  State  Guard. 

REED  STREET   -Union-  Leaves  West  Pickens  Road  as 
the  last  street  to  your  right  before  you  reach 
Hayden  Road  (Hwy.   265) .   It  starts  eastward  as  it 
cuts  behind  a  residence,    then  turns  north.     It 
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passes  two  houses  on  the  right,   but  it  passes 
the  back  of  several  houses,   which  actually  are 
on  the  next  street  (Park  Circle)  facing  west. 
Reed  turns  right  and  ends  beside  a     residence , 
It  honors  Private  William  Reed,  who       served 
with  the  First  Flying  Battery  led  by  Gapt.  Gus- 
tavus  M.  Elbert.  This  was  the  "MS  Horse  Artill- 
ery," 'Private  Reed  was  killed  at  this  battle. 

RYAN  ROAD  -Union  -  Tums  left  (south)    off     of 
Slack  Street  (Hwy.   72)   between  Gurtis  Avenue 
and  the  Ghurch  of  the  Nazarene .     This  is  a  part 
of  "the  old  highway"   that  later  was  replaced  by 
Hwy.   9^.     Ryan  is  inside  the   city  limits  fbr  a 
distance,   then  becomes  the   city  limits  aways 
and  finally  is  a  county  road.     It  honors  Sam  - 
uel     Ryan,   a  private  in  Davidson's  Batt.,    2nd 
Illinois  Light  Artillery.     By  coincidence,    per- 
haps,  the  Union  commander  at  Pea  Ridge  was  Gen. 
Samuel  Ryan  Gmrbis. 

SIMS  LANE  -  Gonfederate-East  off     North  Weston 
near  West  Pickens  Road.  It  was  named  for    Gol, 
W.   B.   Sims,  who  led  the  9th  Texas  Cavalry  for 
the  Confederacy. 

SLACK  STREET  is  Arkansas  Highway  72  West-Gon- 
federate  -  Heads  west  from  Gurtis  Avenue.     It 
honors  the  third  general  killed  at  the     Battle 
of  Pea  Ridge  J   Brig.  Gen.  William  Y.   Slack,  who 
led  the  2nd  Missouri  Brigade.  Gen.   Slack  had 
been  seriously  wounded  the  August  before     the 
Battle  of  Pea  Ridge  when  he  fought  at  the  Batt- 
le of  Wilson's  Greek  near  Springfield.  He     had 
not  completely  recovered     at  the  battle     here. 
At  Pea  Ridge,   a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  abdo- 
men only  inches  from  his  earlier  wound.  Mortal- 
ly wounded,   he  was  carried  to  a  field  hospital 
at  the  tanyard  and  later  moved  to  a  farmhouse 
on  Rollers  Ridge  near  the  present  site  of  Gate- 
way. There  he  died  Mar.   20,   1862,    several  days 
after  the  battle.  He  was  buried  in  that  area, 
but  in  1880,   his  body  was  reinterred     in     the 
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Confederate  Cemetery  at  Fayettevllle.  His  widow 
brought  their  two  sons  for  the  service ,   One   son 
had  only  been  six  months  old  when  his  father  had 
been  killed,   but  was  18  years  old  when  he     came 
for  the  i^burlal  at  Fayettevllle.  There  are  two 
monuittents  on  the  Pea  Ridge  National  Military 
Park,   not  Including  grave  markers  In  Ford  Ceme- 
tery.  One  of  the  two  monuments  bears  the  names 
of  the  generals  killed  at  Pea  Ridge:   McCulloch, 
Mcintosh  and  Slack,     Pea  Ridge  has  a  street  that 
honors  each  of  them. 

SMITH  STREET  -  Union  -  Starts  on  Lee  Town  Road, 
the  first  street  turning  north.     Goes  past  Tin  - 
nln  Street  and  ends  at  a  residence  facing  Smith 
Street.     Honors  Zimry  Smith  of  Co.  G,   Phelps  Reg- 
iment from  Springfield,   Missouri  area.  Smith  was 
reported  missing  at  the  Battle   of  Pea  Ridge. 

STONE  STFEET  -Confederate-  Turns  east  off       of 
North  Curtis  Avenue    opposite       the   street  named 
Patton,   goes  one  block  passing  the     Church     of 
Christ  as  it  heads  to  North  Davis  Street.  Honors 
J.  A.   Stone,   Co.  K,   ^th  Arkansas. 

TINNIN  STREET  -  Confederate  -  Runs  two  blocks 
eastward  from  Curtis  Avenue  to  North  Davis  St. 
The  Pea  Ridge  Post  Office  built  in  1995  is  loca- 
ted at  the   comer  of  North  Curtis  and     Tinnin  St. 
This  street  was  named  for  Capt.  Hugh  Tinnin,    one 
of  three  Tlnnins  from  the  Maysville  area,     who 
served  the  Confederacy  at  Pea  Ridge.     The  Tinnin 
family,    described  as  community  and  church  minded, 
donated  the  bell  for  what  now    is  the  Maysville 
Community  Church.     The  three   soldiers  named  Tin- 
nin tiained  at  Camp  Walker  located  nearly     two 
miles  east  of  Maysville  for  training  Civil     War 
soldiers. 

VAN  DORN  STREET  -Confederate-  Leaves     McCulloch 
Street  a  block  west  of  North  Curtis  Avenue,   goes 
south  a  block  and  heads  west  three  blocks  before 
circling  back  to  McCulloch.     Named  for  Maj.  Gen. 
Earl  Van  Dom,    commander  of  the  Confederate  for- 
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ces  at  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  General  Van  Dom 
was  a  West  Point  graduate  and  had  participated 
in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  a  planter  from  the 
same  plantation  coimtiy  of  Mississippi  as     was 
Jefferson  Davis,    president  of  the  Confederacy, 
It  is  reported  that  in  I863,   the  next  year  after 
the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,   he  died  at  the  hands  of 
a  jealous  husband  in  Spring  Hill,   Tennessee. 

WADE  LANE  -  Confederate  -  Turns  east  off  of  S. 
Curtis  Avenue  between  Harris  Street  and     Garden 
Road.  Passes  Oak  Ridge  Retirement  Lodge  and  then 
curves  on  to  include  residential  areas 0     Named 
for  Capt.  William  Wade  of  Wade's  Missouri  Batt- 
ery.    Gapt.  Wade  was  killed,   and  his     battery 
then  was  known  as  Walsh's. 

WATIE  STREET  -  Confederate-  Another  of  the  I959 
street-naming  committee;  selections       was       con- 
ferred on  Watie.     Pronounced  Wait-e,     this  one 
honors  Col.   Stand  Watie,   who  commanded  the     2nd 
Cherokee  Mounted  Rifles  under  Brig.  Gen,  Albert 
Pike,     Watie  Street  turns  off  of  North     Curtis 
Avenue  and  goes  east  one  block  to  North     Davis 
Street,   then  veers  slightly  and  heads  -on  .east 
again  another  long  block.     Going  back  to  the 
west  of  Cmrtis  Avenue,   one  short  section  of  Wat- 
ie picks  up  a  few  hundred  feet  from  Curtis     and 
goes  to  Bowen  Street,     Col.  Watie  was  promoted 
before  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  general,   and 
reportedly  was  the  first  Indian  ever  to  have  at- 
tained that  office.     He  also  is  said  to  have 
been  the  last  general  to  surrender  after  the  war. 
He  was  in  Texas  when  the  war  ended.  Stand  Watie 
was  one  of  the  four  Cherokees  who  signed     the 
treaty  that  brought  about  the  Trail  of  Tears  in 
the  1830s 0     All  four  were  marked  for  death  after 
the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  what  we  know     to- 
day as  Oklahoma.  Three  of  the  four  were  killed, 
and  Stand  Watie  was  the  lone  survivor  of       the 
plot, 

WEBB  STiiEET  -  Union  -  The  first  street  off     of 
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McNair  Street  in  Ridge  moor  Estates.     It  honors 
Private  Sebastian  Webb  of  the  Benton  Fijssars,who 
were  with  the  5th  Missouri  Cavalry  serving  under 
Col,   Joseph  Nemett.  They  were  said  to  have  been 
mostly  Germans 0 

WESTON  STFEET  -  Union  -  One  of  the  few  through 
streets  in  Pea  Ridge,   2?unning  from  Slack  Street 
(Hwy.   72)    to  West  Pickens  Roads  (Hwy.  94)  ,     This 
street  honors  Maj.  Eli  W.  Weston's  "battalion- 
sized  24th  Missouri" ,  There  are  numerous  refer- 
ences to  Maj,  Weston's  participation  in  the  Shea 
and  Hess  book,   FEA  RIDGE/Civil  War  Campaign     in 
the  West. 

WHITE  LANE   -  Union-  A  short  street  off  of    West 
Pickens  going  south  not  far  east  of  North  Weston 
Street.     Honors  Col.   Julius  White  of  the  2nd 
Brigade  in  the  Union's  3^^  Division, 

WOOD  STFEET  -Confederate  -  Turns  east  from  North 
Davis  Street  just  north  of  the  city's  shops.     It 
does  not  connect  to  any  other  street  at  this  time. 
Wood  Street  honors  Private  William  H,  Wood,      Co, 
A,   4th  Arkansas,  He  was  wounded  in  the  throat 
and  shoulder  here  at  Pea  Ridge, 
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Chil  War  battlefield  has  changed  litde  since  1862 


Today,  it's  rare  to  hear  firsthand 
accounts  of  the  Civil  War,  but  as  a 
part  of  Pea  Ridge  National  Military 
Parks'  40th  legislative  anniversary, 
visitors  had  the  opportunity  to 
gather  around  a  camp  fire  and  hear 
the  stories  of   Private  Ephriani 
Anderson. 
During  the  war.  Anderson,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  ga,yi^  "^f  Pea^.Ridge. 
developed  peptic  ulcers  and  hepatitis.  HTs  doctor  rec- 
ommended writing  his  memories  to  take  his  mind 
off  his  pain.  Based  on  these  records,  a  re-enactor 
adopted  Anderson's  personality  and  shared  his  tales. 
The  history  of  the  park  site  is  intertwined  with 
the  history  of  Americans  Indians.  Not  only  did 
American  indian  regiments  fight  in  the  Civil  War  for 
the  first  time  at  Pea  Ridge,  but  also  the  northern 
route  of  the  Trail  of  Tears  passes  through  the  park. 
Veterans  of  the  battle  first  formed  the  idea  of  pre- 
serving the  battlefield  at  a  reunion  in  the  late  1800s. 
Commemorating  as  well  as  deglorifying  the  war  was 
important  to  them, 

"They  wanted  to  remind  people  it  wasn't  the  sort 
of  adventure  they  thought  it  was  going  to  be,"  Park 
Superintendent  Steve  Adams  said.  But  it  took  half  a 
century  and  a  lot  of  politicking  to  win  Congression- 
al approval. 

In  the  1920s.  Congress  considered  a  series  of  bills 
which  proposed  studying  the  establishment  of  a  mil- 
/  park  at  Pea  Ridge.  But  it  didn't  garner  enough 
support  until  1956.  After  Arkansans  campaigned 
heavily,  won  support  from  the  executive  branch  and 
disti-ilJuted  an  article  called  "Pea  Ridge  —  the  Get- 
tysburg of  the  West"  to  every  member  of  Congress 
on  the  day  of  the  vote,  the  bilJ  passed  easily. 

Although  the  article  by  William  Brown  helped 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  Pea  Ridge  battle  to 
Congress.  Adams  said,  "it's  an  unfortunate  analogy 
because  Pea  Ridge  can  stand  on  its  own." 

The  two-day  battle  ended  Confederate  and  Mis- 
souri State  Guard  attacks  on  Springfield  and  the 
Confederate  drive  to  capture  St.  Louis.  The  Confed- 
erate's loss  at  Pea  Ridge  solidified  Missouri  as  a 
Union  state. 

Although  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge  was  relatively 
small  compared  to  other  Civil  War  battles,  the  park 
encompasses  4,300  acres  and  is  the  fifth  largest  U.S. 
militaj-y  park. 

"The  thing  about  Pea  Ridge  that  distinguishes  it 
from  most  other  battlefields  is  that  all  the  combat 
areas  and  all  the  major  troop  areas  are  preserved 
within  the  (park),"  Adams  said. 

To  determine  the  size  and  location  of  the  park,  a 
Vicksburg  historian  researched  the  battle  and  creat- 
ed a  historical  base  map.  The  state  then  set  out  to 
acquire  that  land. 

Some  of  the  residents  of  the  battlefield  area  will- 
ingly sold  their  property,  but  some  pieces  had  to  be 
condemned.  Once  the  state  had  enough  land,  it 
turned  the  property  over  to  the  federal  government. 
In  March  1960,  98  years  after  the  battle,  the  park 


opened. 

"The  other  characteristic  (that  makes  Pea  Ridge 
unique)  is  that  it  looks  much  like  it  did  in  1862." 
Adams  said.  While  many  historical  sites  have  been 
dwarfed  by  tall  buildings  or  swallowed  up  by  sur- 
rounding communities.  70  percent  of  the  fields  and 
woods  where  the  Confederate  and  Union  soldiers 
fought  have  been  preserved. 

Since  the  park  opened,  the  staff  has  been  work- 
ing to  restore  the  landscape  to  its  Civil  War  appear- 
ance. To  bring  the  battlefield  even  closer  to  its  origi- 
nal geography,  park  employees  plan  to  plant  trees  in 
one  area  where  Confederate  soldiers  struggled 
through  woods  and  to  return  another  area  to 
prairie. 

For  the  last  10  years,  a  steep  trail  between  the 
main  park  and  a  detached  segment  has  been  closed 
because  of  erosion.  If  the  money  can  be  found. 
Adams  said,  officials  want  to  reconnect  the  two 
areas  with  a  trail  that  is  easier  to  use. 


Left,  Doug  Keller 
greets  patrons  at  the 
Pea  Ridge  National 
Military  Park  visitor 
center.  Below,  an 
overlook  on  top  of 
Pea  Ridge  Mountain 
gives  visitors  an  over- 
all view  of  the  battle- 
field. 


^Gettysburg  of  the  west'  is  40 


August  2  6,  19  9  56 

Mrs.  Wanda  Roe 

PO  Box  217 

Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas   72751 

Dear  Mrs.  Roe, 

I'm  pleased  that  you  were  able  to  visit  our  museum  recently,  and 
appreciate  the  comments  and  materials  that  you  sent  regarding  the 
Battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  I  have  read  the  excellent  book  by  Shea  and 
Hess,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Museum's  research  collection,  and 
I  certainly  agree  that  Pea  Ridge  was  one  of  the  most  important 
engagements  of  the  war  in  the  West.  Although  the  Battle  of  Pea 
Ridge  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  computer  programs  found  in  the 
Civil  War  gallery  of  The  Lincoln  Museum,  limited  space,  and  the  need 
to  focus  our  presentations  on  the  role  of  Abraham  Lincoln  preclude 
giving  substantial  attention  to  the  battle  in  our  exhibits. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  most  recent  issue  of  The  Lincoln 
Museum' s  membership  bulletin,  Lincoln  Lore,  which  includes  an 
article  on  Lincoln's  relationship  with  one  of  his  Western  generals, 
although  not  one  who  fought  at  Pea  Ridge . 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  The  Lincoln  Museum,  or  wish  to 
share  any  further  Civil  War-related  information,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  write. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald  J.  Prokopowicz,  Ph.  D. 

Lincoln  Scholar/Director  of  Public  Programs 


